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beauty of its tone is delightful in hot weather or in highly heated 
apartments, being suggestive of refreshing coolness. Orna- 
mentation in scagliola executed here is chiefly done by foreign 
artists. 



HARD PORCELAIN 



N many instances Chinese overglaze colors, particularly 
blacks and reds, do not glaze at all, and the colors 
also often run into each other ; but the Chinese do 
not regard this, as we should regard it, as a defect. 
For that matter, much of the harmonious effect of 
Chinese, and, indeed, of much Eastern ware, is due 
to just such accidents. Salve"tat, who on this sub- 
/ M$L \ ^ ec ^ * s en frtled to be heard with respect, suggests 
< ^ S~\ 2& tna ^ mucn of the beauty of coloring in Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains is owing to their small list of 
colors, and to the fact that these being nearly all enamels, can- 
not be made very intense or glaring, so that the harmony results 
from necessity rather than from choice. However this may be, 
good colors seem to belong to the Eastern nations. All through 
the East perfect knowledge of, and feeling for beauty of color 
seems instinctive ; at least it has been so heretofore. In the 



vantages, our influence in the East is undoubtedly bad as regards 
art, for our vaunted civilization does not flower out into splendid 
art, but developes more like the useful but ugly potato. 

The great porcelain factory in China was at King- te- Chin ; it 
was destroyed some time ago. Most of the porcelain from there 
was decorated at Nankin and at Canton. 

The oldest Chinese pottery is very like stoneware, being hard, 
and covered with a thick and almost translucent enamel. The 
term celadon was originally given to wares of this kind, in which 
the glaze was colored a delicate sea-green, but has since been 
given to other shades. These are often decorated with raised or 
depressed patterns on the body, or with flowers {c6lad<m Jleuri). 
In the best ceUadon the glaze has a most delightful softness and 
smoothness, both to hand and eye, which as yet has never been 
equalled in Europe. 

Although Chinese porcelain is always classed as hard, there 
are a few rare pieces in pure white, which seem more like the 
Persian soft fritted paste, and which are made with an alkaline 
frit and silico-alkaline, not lead-glaze. The Chinese themselves 
place the highest possible value on white porcelains decorated 
with white, either as a paint, in which case there is a slight 
difference in tone between ground and decoration, or else the 
porcelain is ornamented with raised and carved designs in slip 
painting. 




DINING HALL IN THE SULTAN'S PALACE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 



various branches of the potter's art in Japan, and above all in 
China, the division of labor is carried to a great extent, and tra- 
ditions and methods of potting, and of using the comparatively 
small list of colors, descend from father to son, each family de- 
voting itself to some particular branch. The skilfulness and 
precision both of eye and of hand must be enormously developed 
by inheritance, so that in time it may be that this skill and 
prectsion become an instinct ; and with his usual environment, 
it may be as impossible for the Eastern potter or colorist to make 
a mistake in his work as for a bird to build its nest wrongly. 
But it is quite possible, and unfortunately probable, that with 
the great changes going on in our day, and which seem to disturb 
the hitherto immovable East, breaking into its quietude with our 
steam-driven civilization, the workman will lose his accus- 
tomed environment, and with it his instinct. After that it will 
be a very long time, if ever, before he will be able to reproduce 
his lovely harmonies by reasoning them out. Already we can see 
a change in the art work of India and Japan, both of which 
countries, and particularly the latter, seem to offer peculiar ad- 
vantages for study and comparison. In spite of our boasted ad- 



The Japanese have surpassed their teachers, the Chinese, and 
are now the best potters and decorators in the world. In deli- 
cacy of finish, in perfection and harmony of color and design, 
they are unsurpassed. The white of the Japanese porcelain is 
purer than that of the Chinese, and the blue is not so transparent. 
The paste is rather more fusible than the Chinese. Hizen, Owari, 
Kioto, Tokio and Kaga, are the principal places for porcelain. 

Both China and Japan acknowledge their obligations 
to Corea in the matter of porcelain. Genuine Corean porce- 
lains have a remarkably pure white surface, and are very 
thin and delicate; the decoration is delicate and sober in color. 
The Chinese value them highly ; particularly those shaped like 
lions and like gourds. No porcelain is made in the Corea now. 
Some of the porcelains attributed to the Corea by Jacquemart 
have since proved to be Japanese. 

Porcelain, both hard and soft, was also made in Persia. 
Dates and authorities are in great confusiou ; but as new discov- 
eries are made every day the whole subject may soon be settled. 
An effort was made to revive this industry in Persia not very 
long ago, but failed. 
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